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yet ever loyal to the principles of virtue and chastity; seen, 
as we .have, thousands and thousands of women in the 
lower and middle walks of English life, struggling with 
staunch hearts and cheerful faces against the mishaps: of 
circumstances, it would be the height of injustice not to 
admit, that if any women on the face of the earth bear 
their cross — frequently their cruel cross — meekly and cheer- 
fully, and trustingly, they are the English women. 

But we must stop here. We hope a brighter day is 
dawning for England, when we may admire the English 
lady, not only for her elegance, but also for her humanity ; 
when we may have to praise in the English middle class 
woman not only her love of thrift and animal comfort, 
but also her love of mental and moral beauty; when we 
may speak of the common English woman with more respect 
for her intellectuality, and with less commiseration for her 
misery. Let us trust that our American female world will 
endeavor to shun' the objectionable, and to emnlate the 
commendable features characteristic of the English woman. 

We may theorize until doomsday about onr aspirations 
for American, art, American literature, American religion, 
the higher life of our American humanity; but, practically, 
all depends upon the moral impress which the character of 
the American mother leaves upon her child, From the 
platform, from which we speak, we would scorn to natter 
our countrywomen. We would rather natter their judg- 
ment by daring to speak the truth, and we would implore 
them not to allow themselves to be influenced by any 
foreign type of womanhood. We cannot at present dilate 
upon its character ; but we are sorry to say, that 
there is something in the Old World's system which has 
not been favorable to a fuller and nobler development 
of womanly moral and intellectual majesty. Appreciating, 
therefore, as we do, the many noble qnalities of the 
Englishwomen, and holding them up as fit examples of 
emulation, we would at the same time show up all the 
obnoxious features which peculiar English systems have 
engrafted upon their nature. We say to our women, 
" Beware, beware !" There is good and bad in the Eng- 
lish woman. Imitate the good. Shun the bad. Let the 
American woman become, as her nature entitles her to be, 
the guardian angel of American life; and we may then 
indulge in the most glowing hopes of the development of 
our higher national life. J. B. 



"What is Aet? The outward expression, in form or color, of 
certain great truths conneoted with our higher nature, the 
manifestation in symbols of the Primal Beauty, the perception 
of whioh and the sentimentfl for which belong to our common 
humanity. The Art-sentiment is as really a part of perfect 
human nature as the power of thought, the affections of the 
heart, the sympathies of the soul for those kindred to itself in 
creation and intention. — Sen. Morgan Dix. 

Lovms set a higher value upon a hasty glimpse of what 
they love, than on accurate views of,many other things. — 
Mackay. 



HISTORIES OF ART.* 

We may be said to know little about anything until we have 
arrived at a clear comprehension of its history. The present 
condition of any branch of knowledge is only properly un- 
derstood through the past history of its growth. It is 
given, however, but to an isolated few to independently 
evolve out of their own minds the true history of a thing- 
complicated by time and other circumstances — which has 
never been systematically written out. It is only within 
the present century that the true mission of history has dis- 
closed itself to any one; and even yet most histories are 
written as if the events they relate had no connection with 
the past, and no bearing on the future. The history of 
each science and art is the history of the human mind itself, 
groping its weary way along the progressively extending 
pathways of knowledge. It is only in connection with the 
growth of knowledge that the human mind should be 
studied. If we look through the past mind of onr race, as 
it has shown itself in the creation of the sciences of astro- 
nomy and chemistry, we shall have a better idea of what 
is called mental philosophy than if we had ransacked the 
whole field of metaphysical speculation from the subtle 
minds of Greece to the so-called- common sense minds of 
Scotland. History is really instructive, only in so far as it 
discloses the progression of knowledge as it evolves itself 
out of the scientific discoveries and conquests of the human 
mind. When we are familiar with the historic orbit through 
which we have passed, and can measure the time and dif- 
ficulties attending our past journey through it, we can then 
predict, within reasonable limits, as to what may be the 
nature of our immediate future. Religious, political, and 
other questions can never be satisfactorily discussed, can 
never be fairly adjudicated upon until brought within the 
rigid bearings of the true historic theory of the whole past 
history of our race. Through the confusion and multi- 
plicity of things, there is to be discerned a law of growing 
unity, a clear conception of which will give a fitting place 
to everything in space and time, will give to each negative 
isolated faet a positive value in the general system of the 
world, will show the natural connection between one event 
and another, and the conditions according to which every 
form of civilization is the result of the whole past, and be- 
comes iu turn a germ of that which has to follow it. 
Every form of human culture is the result of so maDy 
mixed and combined causes, that sophistry and partiality 
of judgment are not easily detected and exposed in the 
many discussions that are constantly agitating the public 
mind. With the materials that are constantly evolving 
out of the German mind, coupled with the logical construc- 
tion of them by the French mind, the world must be soon 
set right as to the true nature, tendencies, and destination 
of History. 

* The History of Art, translated from the German of John Winckel- 
mann, by G. Henry Lodge; with the Life of Winckelmann, by the 
Editor. 2 vole. Little, Brown it Co. Boston. 1856. 
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Amongst the many Histories of Art, that of Winckel- 
mann still deservedly holds the highest place. To accu- 
rate and extensive learning on the subject he added a 
fine natural appreciation of works of Art and a studied 
devotion to them, which make his opinions and judgments 
unusually reliable. It is but too clear to us that the 
History of Art has been culpably neglected, since no one 
thought of giving an English version of Winckelmann until 
Dr. Lodge undertook it, and since Huber's French version 
is well known to be altogether unfaithful, and since no 
attempt has ever been made to correct or supersede it by a 
better one. It is for the History of Art to show its agency 
in the cultivation of mankind, and to disclose its co-relation 
to the progressive civilization of the leading nations of the 
world. Winckelmann has prepared the materials for a 
work of this kind, and it remains for his worthy successor, 
whoever he may be, to complete the labor which he has so 
admirably commenced. The translation of Dr. Lodge must 
awaken fresh interest in the subject, and the beautiful man- 
ner in which the well-known publishers of this translation 
have discharged their duties leaves nothing to be desired. 

Art, in appealing to our sentiments, in stimulating and 
refining them, subdues the anarchical workings of the 
intellect, and subdues the sensualized appetites of our 
bodily natures. It is as much of a conservative constitu- 
ent in the family as it is in society — equally effective in 
elevating both — and the most potent aid in the incorpora- 
tion of religion with the thoughts, feelings, and actions of 
men. The highest points of culture in the history of man 
have always been encircled by the most beautiful flights of 
Art. In antiquity Greek culture was set in and enamelled 
by Art ; in modern times Christian culture has been both 
adorned and hallowed by it. And the day may not be 
distant when the present laborious and ambitious tenta- 
tives in Art may culminate in a new and original form, 
not only superior to that of Greece and Christianity, but 
gloriously crowning a degree of human culture, far in 
advance of any hitherto attained by mankind. 

No more suitable companion can be found for the indus- 
trial and commercial spirit than that of Art, none more 
likely to keep it from licentionsness, none more likely to 
give it a moral scope and bearing. With this view the 
historical study of Art is important, and is easily 
practicable through the conscientious labors -of Winckel- 
mann. He has known how, in writing the history of Art, 
to distinguish between its chronology and its history. He 
has kept the end in view as well as the means, and has 
failed only in showing the affiliation of Art with every other 
means of human advancement. He first gives the origin 
of Art among the different nations of antiquity who culti- 
vated it ; he then pays particular attention to its condition 
among the Greeks and Etruscans, and dwells principally 
upon it as it grew among the former, having reached in 
Greece its highest form amongst the ancients. He touches 
likewise on the history of Art dogmatically, and as it has 
been affected by time and its concomitants, particularly 



among the Greeks and Romans. In directing all his study 
to the varied monuments of Art, he has hot felt called 
upon to say much of the artists themselves. There is 
much philosophy in leaving the works of an artist to 
reflect the essence of his own character and individuality. 
In Winckelmann's opinion the object of the History of Art 
shonld be to ascend to its origin, to follow its progress and 
variations from. its dawn to its maturity, to note its decline, 
fall, and extinction. A history of Art from this point of 
view must show its peculiar characteristics, the social con- 
dition of the people who cultivate it, the condition of the 
artists themselves, and the nature of the times in which 
they live ; and confirm by monumental testimony all the 
facts related thereto. ■■-■.-., 

'Twould be interesting here to say something as to the 
history .of Winckelmann's life,' but this is ably and elabo- 
rately done by Dr. Lodge, to whose interesting pages we 
would direct all our readers. The obscurity and humility 
of Winckelmann's birth are in striking contrast with his 
enduring and widely extended reputation. Though the 
great and mysterious reservoir of Nature may be divided 
and subdivided by social conventionalities, yet to each part 
thereof is reserved the glorious prerogative of endowing 
this world with its greatest and noblest men. 

ftfftrs anb ftttrhs. 

To the Editor of the Orayon : 

"When some four months ago I made use of your columns to 
obtain a solution of a question of Virgilian criticism (on Mix. 
I. v. 607-610), in which the authority of Nature had led 
me to question that of translators arid commentators, I had 
little expectation of calling to such a subject the attention of 
any beyond, here and there, some solitary scholar or artist — 
certainly, I had no hope of calling forth so wide an interest, 
and so much scholarship and good taste as have been manifested 
on the question then propounded. Since this question was 
thus presented I have known it to be discussed in club-rooms, 
in artists' studios, in bank parlors, where millions are wielded, 
and by eminent counsel, in the recess of an argument on an 
appeal case, involving the disposition pf millions. 

Besides the articles in other journals, the classic columns of 
the New York Evening Post produced, evening after evening, 
a variety of discussions of the point, often differing from my 
own view of the question, but all evincing taste and reading. 
One of the results which most gratified me was, that my ques- 
tion called forth from Bryant (besides a brief, but excellent 
prose criticism) four lines of verse, giving the only perfectly 
faithful translation of the lines under discussion, to be found in 
our language; for I believe no other metrical translation gives 
the precise idea of the poet, in his " Polus dotn sidera poaeet " 
— a phrase borrowed, like many other of Virgil's refined 
elegances of expression, from ttie Greek — 

" While Heaven leads forth at night, and folds again 
His starry fioek; while rivers seek the main, 
While mountain heights a moving shadow cast, 
Thy honor, name, and praise shall ever last." 

Thus, whether my criticism and interpretation be sound or 
otherwise, 1 think that I have some reason to be proud of the 



